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“PREPARING COPY. 


Probably few persons unacquainted with the 
interior of a large printing-office realize how 
much trouble may be saved to compositors, 
copy-readers, proof-readers, and even to authors 
themselves, by attention on the part of the latter 
to a few minor details. Foremost among these 
is uniformity. The “copy” is portioned out, a 
few pages at a time, among several compositors, 
—enough to make three or four pages of 
printed matter being given to each. __If on one 
page of copy it is stated that “ Mount Washing- 
ton is about six thousand feet high,” and on 
another that “Mt. Holyoke is about 1,600 
feet high,” how is the compositor to whom 
the latter “take” falls to know whether his 
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ie has abbreviated “Mount” and put the 
number of feet in figures or not? To the proof- 
reader it may be said, “ Use some judgment ; 
do not spell out numbers if there are a great 
many of them near together”; but the 
compositor, dealing with parts, cannot view his 
“take” in its proper relation to the whole. He 
has to spend his own time in correcting this lack 
of uniformity, and the proof-reader has to spend 
the time of the office, first in marking the alter- 
ation, and then in revising the proof when it is 
corrected. 

A more serious perplexity 
reader occurs when 


to the proof- 
proper names, technical 
terms, and the like, are variously spelled in copy. 
Anything with which a person of aver- 
age intelligence cannot be expected to be 
familiar should be written with especial care, 
both as to correctness and legibility. Ifa 
reference to the works of the pioneer of 
English psalmody is written without any apos- 
trophe, it will probably not be printed “ Watts 
Hymns” or “ Watt’s Hymns”; but “ Stephen's 
Pleading ” may not fare so well. Much asking 
and answering of questions would be saved if 
titles of books were always written as they are 
to be printed,— either uniformly in italic or 
uniformly in Roman and quoted, or uniformly 
in Roman and not quoted. 

If it is borne in mind that the eye of the com- 
positor cannot keep far in advance of the word 
he is setting, and that either to read and study 
over a passage before setting it, or to alter it 
after setting it, meansa serious encroachment on 
the time of a “ piece-worker,” it will be easy to 
see the desirability of putting in at least the 
principal marks of punctuation. To leave the 
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beginning or end of a sentence shrouded in ob- 
scurity, to omit or misplace quotation marks, or 
to use dashes at random for commas, semi- 
colons, and periods is inexcusable; as is also 
the neglect to indicate 
graphs are to be made. 
Obscurity in regard to paragraphs frequently 
occurs when insertions are made in the manu- 
script, and may be remedied by making a para” 
graph mark (“"|”) where a break is desired’ 
and drawing a curved connecting line or 
writing “join” or “no break” at any am- 
biguous-looking place where a paragraph is 
not to be made. If these words are written in 
the same ink as the body of the manuscript, let 
them be encircled, so as to show at a glance 
their explanatory character. 


clearly where para- 


To the writer of 


matter containing numerous short quotations, — 
such as the conversational parts of a story, — 
it is all important to have some system about his 
paragraphing, if he wishes to save time and 
patience to all concerned, and to himself ex- 
pense in the correcting of author's proofs. It 
does not so much matter what the system is, if it 


is only uniformly adhered to. One good rule, 
when economy of space is not of paramount im- 
portance, is this: Let each quotation begin a 
new paragraph if the paragraph introducing it 
contains more than three or four words: make 
a paragraph at the end of each quotation, unless 
it is followed by a short narrative sentence hav- 
ing for its subject the speaker of the quotation. 

Directions to the printer, if written on a page 
of copy or an author's proof, should be as brief 
as is consistent with clearness, and either 
written in different ink from the matter to be 
printed or so marked off as to be readily dis- 
tinguished from it. If not, the compositor will 
probably set at least a part of the direction be- 
fore discovering his mistake. On the other 
hand, authors whose directions are habitually 
slovenly are liable to see insertions which were 
really intended for print omitted by mistake. 

The place of every insertion, whether of one 
word or many, should be indicated by a caret, 
even if it seems to the author, who knows what 
he himself had in mind, as if no one could be so 
dull as to feel doubtful of his meaning. 

Is it a truism to say that when matter is 
crossed out, it should be made plain just what 


is crossed out? A word here and there left 
standing in a passage almost wholly expunged 
is easily overlooked, unless the parts to be 
omitted are crossed out very plainly. Horizontal 
lines for this purpose should not be drawn high 
enough to be mistaken for underscoring of words 
in the line above. So far as possible, writers 
should let writing follow “second thoughts ” 
instead of preceding them, and avoid altera- 
tions and interlineations as much as possible. 
It is a common fault of inexperienced writers to 
take out either more or less than they intend, 
so that the words left standing do not form 
anything like a properly constructed sentence. 

In making corrections in authors’ proofs, every 
alteration in the matter should have a corre- 
sponding mark in the margin —not between 
the lines. If a word or letter is taken out and 
nothing substituted for it, a dele-mark (“8”) 
should be placed in the margin. Queries of 
the proof-reader can be answered affirmatively 
by simply drawing a line through the “?,” or 
negatively by crossing out the whole. It is a 
waste of three persons’ time, besides the writer’s, 
to write such an answer as : “ I think I have most 
frequently seen this name spelled with an ‘e,’ 
but as I have not been able to lay my hand on 
any authority, you may spell it with an ‘i,’ if 
you think best.” 

A careful examination of a page of print 
will reveal the fact that in some lines the 
spaces between the words are wider than in 
others ; the better the workmanship, other things 
being equal, the less this difference. A short 
word may sometimes be taken out of a par- 
ticularly narrow line, and the space distributed 
through the line, without making the spacing 
excessively wide; but if the same word were 
taken out of a very widely spaced line, it would 
be necessary to fill the space by taking a word, 
ora part of a word, from the next line. It 
might be possible to distribute the space thus 
left vacant between the words in this second 
line, or it might be necessary to disturb the 
next line; and so on, frequently to the end of a 
paragraph. Of course, it is sometimes easier to 
bring over a word from the line before the 
correction instead of the line after. Now, this 
process of “ overrunning ” takes time, and there- 
fore adds to the cost of authors’ corrections ; 





and an alteration well worth making near the 
end of a paragraph may be scarcely worth while 
if it happens to occur a dozen lines from the 
end, and if these lines will have to be “ overrun.” 
Frequently one change with a little ingenuity 
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may be made so as to balance another. Simi 
larly, if words enough to make a whole line are 
added or subtracted, the correction takes a 
comparatively short time. 

M. L. Allem 


CamepripGe, Mass 





A PROFESSIONAL CRITIC. 


Advertisements occasionally appear in the 
columns of the daily press of persons, who, for 
a consideration, offer to criticise, correct, and 
revise manuscripts. These people invariably 
have “an extensive acquaintance ” with pub- 
lishers and editors, and profess themselves 
fitted to tell the young and inexperienced writer 
just why his articles do not sell, to point out 
his faults, correct his grammatical errors, cut 
out his superfluous words, and even to find a 
market for his wares. 

Periodical literature has multiplied wonder- 
fully in the last twenty years, and ten people 
write for the press now where one did then. 
Bureaus of criticism and literary information 
are a necessity, and’are doing admirable work. 
Even experienced authors are glad to avail 
themselves of the aid which comes in this way, 
and many a young writer, who really has some- 
thing to say, but no idea of how or where to say 
it, would never get into print at all except for 
the suggestions he receives from some reliable 
critic. The Writer’s Literary Bureau is doing 
good, effective work of this sort, and is not to 
be confounded with irresponsible persons, who 
advertise without name or reference. 

An advertisement of such a person met the 
eye of a young friend of mine who is trying to 
train herself for authorship. She promptly 
packed up a story she had written and sent it 
off, accompanied by its fee, to be read, criti- 
cised, and, if possible, sold. In due time a 
flattering letter came from the critic: “The 
story was admirable. Required very little alter- 
ation. Would, undoubtedly, soon be sold,” etc. 
But no news of a purchaser came, and, after 


waiting a long time, my friend grew impatient 
and took her story into her own hands. 
few days she brought it to me. 

“What am I to do?” she asked. “Just 
think of it. That story has been offered to no 
end of publishers as my work. I shall never 
dare send out anything of my own again.” 

I could not blame her. The manuscript was 
battered, soiled, worn, black with erasures and 
alterations, and thoroughly disreputable in its 
general appearance. 

“If it was improved in quality, 1 would not 
care for looks,” she said, “ but just see what 
that woman has done.” 

The critic’s desire to cut out all superfluous 
words was so overpowering that the result was 
somewhat peculiar. 1 was reminded of the 
reductio ad absurdum of the old rhyme : — 


Ina 


“* He that would thrive 
Mustjrise by five.” 
Then some one said : 

“* He that avould thrive more 
Must rise by four.” 


So the diminution went on until at last : — 


“He that would flourish best of all, 
He must not go to bed at all.” 


The pruning process had been carried so 
far that literally words to tell the story properly 
were not left. The explanations necessary to 
the development of the tale were cut out of the 
opening chapters, and sense was sacrificed by 
the reckless elimination of words, sentences, 
and even whole paragraphs. 

Conversation had been altered to suit the 
critic’s taste, rather than the peculiarities of the 
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persons conversing. The silly, disjointed 
chatter of a witless old lady was changed to 
perfectly well-rounded sentences. To empha- 
size the fact that the scene was laid in a remote 
country district, where the people lived in prim- 
itive fashion, the village clock in the story is 
heard striking ¢em, long after the inhabitants 
are in bed. The critic changed this to ¢we/ve, 
and, soon afterward, finding an allusion to mid- 
night, which did not agree with this change, 
essayed to remodel the sentence to suit herself, 
and left it with a singular nominative and a 
plural verb. The subjunctive “ were” was 
changed to “was.” Capital letters were 
sprinkled about regardless of rule or usage. 
Spelling, fortunately, had not been interfered 
with, but punctuation had been most surpris- 
ingly changed. Exclamation points bristled up 


where they never were heard of before, and ~ 


commas pushed themselves between verbs and 
their objects. “Berry” was inserted between 
“elder” and “bush,” which is not according 
to Gray; but, on the other hand, the word 
“tunes ” was erased, leaving the heroine to play 
hymns on the organ, a rather singular proceeding. 

Instances of such “editing” could be multi- 
plied indefinitely. My poor little friend, who 
hopes to write much and well sometime, was in 
despair. To be forced to rewrite the story is 
bad enough, but not so bad as the knowledge 
that an ungrammatical, ill-constructed, badly- 
punctuated piece of work has been offered in 
her name. It is a discouraging and dishearten- 
ing experience, and the moral — well, the moral 
is, do not trust your manuscripts to the hands 
of irresponsible persons. 

Matthew Marvin. 


MALpen, Mass. 


GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. 


It is not attempted in the following sketch to 
enter upon an analysis of Mr. Woodberry’s lit- 
erary achievements or to please those who may 
have a relish for personal details of the lives of 
those who are to some extent public property. 
Interest in a rising reputation, however, is 
something healthier than mere curiosity, and to 
recognize it as such is harmless, if within the 
limits of taste. 

Some brief notice of the main events of the 
life of Mr. Woodberry may properly begin with 
the date of his birth, May 12, 1855. The fam- 
ily is an old one in and about Beverly, Mass., 
his native town. There came to him slowly 
through boyhood the informing influence of the 
sea, which outlasted the impression, so_in- 
tensely felt by many, of the prairie experience 
of later years. His “North Shore Watch,” 
that strong and tender threnody upon the friend 
of his boyhood, shows plainly what the faith and 
what the yearnings of his early youth were. In 


1872 he entered Harvard College with the class 
of 1876, but was obliged from sickness to join 
the next class, with which he graduated in 
1877. His literary career had begun to shape 
itself in those four years, throughout which he 
contributed a number of poems to the Harvard 
Advocate, of which he was a leading editor. A 
culling of these early efforts was published in 
the first series of the “ Verses from the Har- 
vard Advocate.” There appeared alsv, just 
after graduation, a small edition of a now scarce 
little pamphlet, containing a commencement 
oration, which Woodberry did not deliver. It 
was entitled “ The Relation of Pallas Athene to 
Athens.” Twice within a few years after he 
had gone from Harvard, Mr. Woodberry was 
called to the University of Nebraska at Lin- 
coln to fill the chair, first of English literature 
and history, then of English language and liter- 
ature. Educational affairs seldom run smoothly 
at first in the newer centres of the West, and 
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Lincoln was not an exception in this respect. 
In 1882 his relations with the university were 
severed, and he found himself back at Beverly, 
where he remained until 1885; during these 
three years appeared his “History of Wood- 
engraving ”; a small privately printed edition of 
his “North Shore Watch”; and his widely- 
known “Edgar Allan Poe.” Then followed 
two trips to Italy, one in 1885 and the other 
in 1888-89; on neither occasion did he re 
main long. The beginning of the year just 
passed saw the publication of the “ North 
Shore Watch and Other Poems,” which was 
followed in the fall by his “Studies in Letters 
and Life.” The first of these two books has 
garnered the best of his poems, including the 
“My Country,” which Professor Paine has 
used as the text for his cantata, performed in 
1888 at the great Cincinnati festival. Wood 
berry’s latest volume includes some of the long 
est and most important of his prose efforts o 
the past twelve years. Since 1878, the year in 
which he came back from his first Westernf 
professorship, he has been a frequent and 
always a valued contributor to the literary part 
of the Mation. Until the editorship of the 
Atlantic Monthly \ately changed hands, Wood 
berry also wrote frequently for that magazine’ 
besides, during some of the later years and 
until recently, giving the Boston Post the bene- 
fit of his critical opinions upon newer and 
more important books. It will be noticed that 
most of his work of the more constant sort has 
largely been anonymous, unless, indeed, it be 
true that the writings of a man of marked abil. 
ity cannot long remain unrecognized, at least 
by his friends. 

In the career of letters a disordered dream 
will to some always be preferable to the most 
peaceful reality, and to such a life like Wood 
berry’s must seem uneventful indeed. With 
part of the year spent in his home at Beverly 
and the rest in Boston among his friends, — 
which, like a wise man’s wants, are few but well 
chosen,—his habits are almost as quiet as 
those of a recluse. He is a member of one of 
Boston’s least ostentatious though pleasantest 
of clubs, but he is not a familiar figure at recep- 
tions or afternoon teas. The manners of a gen 
tleman, like his dress, fit him unnoticeably, and 








such a one has to be known long and ntimately 
to be known atall. No “picture ” will tell ade- 
quately of his kindly smile, of his charming 
ease, and of his courteous desire that those 
with him should be made happy by his pres- 
ence—these moods and mental lights and 
shadows do not present themselves even to the 
friendliest of cameras. It is easy to discern, 
however, that Woodberry is in his sympathies 
and his large creed a cosmopolitan, but he is 
profoundly an American, too optimistic an 
American some have thought. While he is 
both of these excellent things, he is essentially 
in his physical and mental composition a New 
England Yankee of the finer type. 

Resembling them in some of his traits, and 
possessing in his literary faith some of their 
sternness, Mr. Woodberry would appear to be 
in the line of direct descent from those who 
have gone before him in the intellectual history 
of New England. To-day, almost as much as 
ever before, this part of the world of thought 
remains self-centred and self-contained. It 
cannot justly be said that New England schol- 
arship is provincial while the two great univer- 
sities—if such they are — still maintain their 
prestige. Barren of soil, it has been fertile in 
men of fine capacities. There has, to be sure, 
been none of the stimulus of a great metrop- 
olis, where large minds naturally centre, and yet 
there has been no lack of the wisdom of the 
world. Literature here, always generously fos- 
tered, has not been of artificial growth and of 
feverish intensity. Slower methods of thought 
have prevailed, and what has been done has 
been well done, and some of it is likely to live. 

It is not meant to draw any too close com- 
parison between other New England authors 
and Mr. Woodberry, or to say that he is in any 
sense a follower or imitator. One so absolutely 
a man of letters New England has seldom cher- 
ished. There are, however, in him several 
sound native inheritances. His austerity and 
firmness are the preservers of one who feels 
himself to be treading the safe path. There is 
no lack of kindliness and ease of manner withal, 
but neither is there shrinking from a task. The 
study of Poe gives ample evidence of this. He 
is a believer in certain definite, critical, and ar- 
tistic methods.” Working on lines long since 
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laid down and now well established, he is in har- 
mony with the traditions adjudged safest and 
best in the higher pursuits of literature. Of 
far too nice perceptions both as a criticand as a 
poet, one would look to him in vain for any- 
thing outwardly eccentric or affected. This 
would be as true of Woodberry’s personality as 
of his writings. Whatever is individual to 
him,—his remarkable ripeness of judgment, 
the winning frankness of his disposition, and the 
admirable strength of his convictions, — these 


qualities and attributes are not easy or suita- 
ble to write of familiarly, but are to be discov- 
ered slowly, until, as acquaintance ripens, con- 
viction comes that here is no common man. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing in a lit- 
erary life like Mr. Woodberry’s — and here he 
reminds one, as he does not infrequently, of 
able Englishmen of his profession—is that 
apparently there has never been any tentative 
period in his career, but that he has always 
been writing soundly, cautiously, and acceptably 


THE VARIATIONS OF “SAID.” 


Some writers of fiction habitually repeat the 
word “said” in recording conversation until it 
becomes monotonous and wearisome. On a 
single page of a volume by a famous woman the 
word occurs twenty times. By reason of its 
commonness, the frequent repetition may be 
unnoticeable to the interested reader, but the 
critic is led to suspect either hasty composition 
or a wofully meagre vocabulary. Why not, by 
way of variation, employ a synonym occasion- 
ally? Why not use a word that conveys not 
only the idea of simple utterance, but that is 
expressive of the tone of the utterance, of the 
action accompanying it, of the emotion that 
fathers it? 

The intelligent use of such words ma- 
terially emphasizes a situation, lends natural- 
ness, vividness, and force to the narrative, and 
evinces a mastery of the true art of story-tell- 
ing, a prime principle of which is the expres- 
sion of much meaning in a few words. 

I have been at some pains to compile a list 
of words for quick reference, which comprises, 
_ I think, most of the terms which may be em- 
ployed as variations of “said,” and having 
found it helpful in my work, I venture to print 
it for the possible benefit of those who have no 
list of their own. All the words below are 
sanctioned by the usage of standard writers. 


For obvious reasons, the past tense is used. 


Added. 


Acknowledged. 


Admonished. 
Advised. 
Agreed. 
Affirmed. 
Admitted. 
Argued. 
Averred. 


Beseeched. 
Begged. 
segan. 
Bellowed. 
Barked. 
Blurted. 


Certified. 
Chattered. 
Crowed. 
Cackled. 
Counselled. 
Called. 
Cautioned. 
Coincided. 
Complained. 
Commented. 
Croaked. 


A 
Asserted. 
Asseverated. 
Asked. 
Assured. 
Assented. 
Acquiesced. 
Announced. 
Amended. 
Answered. 

B 
Besought. 
Boomed. 
Broke in. 
Blustered. 
Bragged. 
Bantered. 

Cc 
Cried. 
Cogitated. 
Concluded. 
Consulted. 
Consoled. 
Continued. 
Commenced. 


Complimented. 


Contended. 
Consented. 


Communicated. 


Avowed. 
Apologized 
Alleged. 
Adjured. 
Attested. 
Accounted. 
Approved. 
Alluded 
Assumed. 


Bandied. 
Boasted 
Breathed 
Babbled 
Blubbered. 


Burst out. 


Corrected. 
Confirmed. 
Confessed. 
Commanded. 
Chuckled. 
Communed. 
Claimed. 
Cooed. 
Chided. 
Confided. 
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Declared. 
Decided. 
Debated. 
Demanded. 
Doubted. 


Ended. 
Enjoined. 
Echoed. 


Faltered. 
Flashed. 


Grated. 
Gurgled. 
Gibbered. 
Gasped. 


Hissed. 
Howled. 
Hurled. 


Insisted. 
Invited. 
Interjected. 
Insinuated. 


Interrogated. 


Interrupted. 
Implored. 
Inquired. 
Interposed. 


Jabbered. 
Jangled. 
Jewed. 


Lauded. 
Laughed. 


Mentioned. 
Muttered. 
Meditated. 
Moaned. 
Mused. 
Magnified. 


Notified. 
Named. 


D 
Denounced. 
Directed. 
Drawled. 
Declaimed. 
Disagreed. 

E 
Ejaculated. 
Explained. 
Exclaimed. 

F 
Finished. 
Flattered. 

G 
Grumbled. 
Groaned. 
Greeted. 
Gushed. 

H 
Hooted. 
Hinted. 
Hazarded. 

I 
Implied. 
Imprompted. 
Illustrated. 
Iterated. 
Itemized. 
Interceded. 
Instigated. 
Incited. 


J 
Jeered. 
Jerked out. 
Jested. 

L 
Lisped. 
Lectured. 

M 
Meddled. 
Mimicked. 
Modified. 
Moved. 
Moralized. 


N 


Numbered. 
Narrated. 


Dissembled. 
Determined. 
Described. 
Derided. 
Deposed. 


Enunciated. 
Enumerated. 


Expostulated. 


Fumed. 
Followed. 


Granted. 
Growled. 
Grunted. 


Hastened. 
Hallooed. 
Hummed. 


Informed. 
Inferred. 
Indulged. 
Imputed. 
Importuned. 
Illuded. 
Ignored. 
Interpolated. 


Joined in. 
Judged. 
Juggled. 


Lied. 
Located. 


Murmured. 
Mumbled. 
Multiplied. 
Marvelled. 
Maintained. 


Nominated. 
Noted. 


Offered. 
Ordered. 
Observed. 


Proceeded. 
Promised. 
Parleyed. 
Proposed. 
Proclaimed. 
Protested. 


Quoth. 
Queried. 


Replied. 
Repeated. 
Retorted. 
Reflected. 
Reiterated. 
Reasoned. 
Responded. 
Rebuked. 
Recounted. 


Said. 
Swore. 
Speculated. 
Scolded. 
Spoke. 
Spoke up. 
Spoke out. 
Snarled. 
Snapped. 


Supplemented. 


Shouted. 


Thought. 
Thundered. 


Urged. 


Vowed. 
Vilified. 


Whispered. 
Warned. 
Whimpered. 


Yowled. 


oO 
Opposed. 
Owned. 


P 
Put in. 
Pursued. 
Piped. 
Purred. 
Panted. 
Pledged. 

Q 
Questioned. 


R 
Remarked. 
Recited. 
Recanted. 
Roared. 
Reproved. 
Reminded. 
Reassured. 
Returned. 
Requested. 

Ss 
Stuttered. 
Sobbed. 
Supported. 
Sibilated. 
Spluttered. 
Snorted. 
Seconded. 


Soliloquized. 


Sang out. 
Smiled. 
Supplied. 

T 
Threatened. 


U 
Uttered. 

Vv 
Vociferated. 


Volunteered. 


w 
Warbled. 
Wondered. 


Y 
Yelled. 


Objected. 


Perused. 
Persisted. 
Propounded. 
Predicted. 
Palavered. 
Prated. 


Quavered. 


Rejoined. 
Resumed. 
Resisted. 
Resented. 
Refused. 
Reported. 
Railed. 
Ranted. 
Remonstrated. 


Suggested. 
Saluted. 
Squeaked. 
Squealed. 
Snickered. 
Sneered. 
Swept in. 
Stated. 
Stammered. 
Spouted. 


Taunted. 


Ventured. 
Vouchsafed. 


Went on. 
Whined. 
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The list is essentially incomplete, and may 
be added to from time to time. By cutting it 


from the magazine and pasting it neatly on a 
piece of cardboard, and then hanging it near 





the desk or writing table, writers may make it 
very convenient and valuable for reference. 


Arthur C. Grissom. 
New York, N. Y. 


DON’T BE A COWARD. 


Mayhap you remember the story: A seedy- 
looking fellow, with shiny Prince Albert coat, 
suspicious linen, and bag-kneed trousers, enters 
the office of the managing editor of a great New 
York daily. 

“1 want a place.” 

“What have you been doing?” 

“I was a minister, and I fell from grace; | 
was in business, and I failed; I was married, 
and my wife left me; I want to go to work on 
your newspaper.” 

The managing editor taps his table with his 
pencil a moment; then he says, as he looks his 
visitor over ; — 

“ You are at outs with the world?” 

“Ves.” 

“You feel bitter toward everybody ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ You'd like to get even with the world?” 

“Ves.” 

“ All right; we want a book reviewer. Report 
for duty to-morrow.” 

To the conscientious and capable reviewer 
and critic — critic, whether of books, or plays, 
or music — the story has no application, and in 
the head of the man whose pen is feathered 
with malice, tipped with ignorance, and dipped 
in gall it may have no lodgment, but it serves 
to introduce a few words on the critic, and it is 
worth remembering. 

The man who fears a critic is a coward. He 
may not think so; he may think he is only 
super-sensitive, but he is a coward, just the 
same, in the last analysis. If the critic be just, 


he should be hailed as a saving friend. If he 
be unjust, he is no more to be noticed than the 
indolent donkey, whose worst feature is his 
braying. 

And alove all, a young writer, whose work 
may come -ometime within the range of the 
critic’s arrows, should remember that each 
critic is but one man with only one set of 
mental apparatus, not infrequently sadly out of 
repair at that, The critic is the critic, and the 
mighty world is the critic’s critic. The man 
who thinks he can kill a book, or a play, or a 
symphony with his pen is the gambolling jester, 
in cap and bells and grotesquerie of garb, who 
pleases some, imitates others, and disgusts the 
many. The only thing in this world that can 
kill a book is the book itself. 

Do you, in your writing, as you come more 
and more into public notice, shrink from criti- 
cisms? Do you cherish, if you will allow the 
word so to be used, a sharp pain in your heart, 
reminder of some wanton wound? Do you, if 
you have not yet crossed the line, and are still 
among the unobserved, dread the time which 
you long for—the time when your name shall 
be both arrow and target? 

Then take it to heart — you are more or less 
a coward. The brave man or the brave woman 
welcomes the honorable critic as one who 
comes with surgeon’s case in hand, ready for 
any emergency. The brave man or the brave 
woman looks upon the pretentious quack with 
due scorn. 

Let me make two brief quotations, not for the, 
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sake of passing judgment upon the authors of 
them, or of attempting to influence any one else. 
I make them to enforce the point, the central 
point, that the critic is the critic, and the critic 
alone. The first quotation is from THE 
WRITER, from the book reviews of the Decem- 
ber number, excerpts from the review of “ The 
Art of Playwriting,” by Alfred Hennequin : — 


“The book is an excellent one; it is a ‘prac- 
tical treatise on the elements of dramatic con- 
struction, intended for the playwright, the 
student, and the dramatic critic.’ ... In suc- 
cinct, clear, exhaustive English, he [ the author ] 
has summed up in his twenty-five chapters a 
great deal of information. The author 
shows, what so few young writers understand, 
why a play must be wholly different from what 
might see a good novel, and how the exi- 
gencies of the stage itself hem in and restrain 
the dramatist. The book is eminently practical ; 
though it may not make a Shakespeare out of a 
Harvard student, still it will teach the latter 
what not to do. The young novelist, too, can 
find many good hints for plot-construction and 
dramatic action. . . . ‘ The Art of Playwriting’ 
is practically a new book, filling a niche hitherto 
unoccupied.” 


Well and good: a kindly, and to all appear- 
ances a most judicious, critique. 

But now read this from the Critic of current 
date —a criticism of the same book : — 


“ As a matter of fact, the information contained 


I note thaton Page 277 of the December 
WRITER some one asks whether there is such 
a phrase as “ Death is preferable to a misera- 
ble existence,” to which it is replied that it is 
not to be found in Bartlett’s “Dictionary of 
Quotations.” Of course, this does not imply 
that it is not quoted in some of the other dic- 
tionaries. 

Speaking of that excellent work, my attention 
was some time ago called to the fact that, monu- 
mental as it is as a mine of research into the 
literature of many languages, it failed to note 
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in it or book under consideration } will be of 
very little service to anybody except the veriest 
novice, although most of it is accurate so far as 
it goes. . . . His [ the author's] definitions of 
theatrical phraseology, although correct in the 
main, add very little to the knowledge to be 
derived from any ordinary dictionary, and must 
be accounted rather a waste of energy; while 
in the attempt to provide a sort of formula for 
the construction of tragedy or comedy that 
might be of practical benefit to the budding 
dramatist, he set himself an almost hopeless 
task, of which he cannot be said to have 
acquitted himself very satisfactorily. . . . It is 
scarcely worth while to enter upon a discussion 
of the somewhat vague definitions of tragedy 
and comedy, and their subdivisions, which Mr. 
Hennequin has adopted, and it is not likely that 
they will meet with universal acceptance. . - . 
In any event, he only touches the outside of 
his ns iy The rules which he prescribes are 
elemental, and deal chiefly with things that for 
obvious mechanical and other reasons ought to 
be avoided. This is all well enough, but there 
is very little inspiration or assistance in it. The 
only way to learn how to write good plays is to 
study the best of those already in existence, in 
the library, and, when possible, on the stage.” 


No; the critic is not to be feared. He may 
be a splendid friend, or he may be a fat adder, 
robbed of his poison sac, but still seriously striv- 
ing to be venomous, succeeding only in wriggling 
out his life a little sooner than nature intended. 

W. S. Harwood. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 







the existence of sundry quotations that were 
familiar even to so limited a reader as myself. 


Having occasion to correspond with Mr. 
Bartlett on another subject, I suggested this 
shortcoming, and he kindly replied that if I 
would make a list of the omitted phrases, he 
would discuss the matter with me. 

A press of other engagements has prevented 
my taking advantage of his offer, but I will 
mention two that now occur to me. 

Turning to the following page of THE 
WRITER, I find that “J. L. V.” has made a 
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quotation that I should be glad if any of your 
readers would trace for me. As “J. L. V.’ 
renders it, the sentence stands thus: “ Fly 
quickly on, ye wings of Time, and bring that 
welcome day”; but as remembered by me it 
reads, “ Roll swiftly round, ye wheels of Time, 
and bring the happy day.” I seem to recollect 
it as occurring in averse of one of the ancient 
New England hymns, or songs, sung by an 
“ Old Folks’ Concert Troupe ” that pervaded the 
country during the days of my boyhood — say, 
1855—6o. 

The other quotation refers to a parvenu, 
whose wife dragged him to Paris (during 
the Second Empire) and insisted, so the 





quotation as I now remember it says, on 
“* Waddling through the Tooleries.’’ 

This, I believe, was the second line of a couplet, 

or the fourth of a quotation. 

While an over-fondness for quotations may 
betray a superficial rather than a thorough 
reader,—as if one had been, so to speak, 
at a literary banquet and brought away only the 
scraps, —a point can often be best enforced by 
such illustrations ; but if a law could be passed 
imposing a penalty on platform-speakers for in- 
dulging in their favorite pastime of misquota- 
tion, none would rejoice more heartily than the 


writer of this paragraph. ¥. Henry Hager. 
New York, N. Y. 





THE BRADDON-MAXWELL 


A Philadelphia newspaper’s London corre- 
spondent records that “a bureau of skilled 
literary craftsmen, under the charge of John 
Maxwell, the husband of Miss Braddon, evolves 
those interminable novels of hers ” for English 
libraries and American syndicates. This isa 
fabrication out of the whole cloth, with only a 
thread of fact. 

Miss Braddon writes her works without 
extraneous aid, certainly in recent years, which 
may or may not account for her being, by the 
evidence of the sales-book, the premier Eng- 
lish novelist of her sex, since the death of her 
only rival, Mrs. Henry Wood. It is a merce- 
nary test, but one most used in our age. Her 
“Lady Audley’s Secret” and “ Aurora Floyd ” 
sell yearly to figures equal to those of any 
ephemeral hit. The man of the world asks no 
better evidence than her two residences, com- 
paring insurpassably with the suites and villas 
of her contemporaries, the old Bishop’s palace 
in Richmond — often described by the Joseph 
Hattons —and the Lyndhurst Bank Cottage at 
the New Forest— out of whose piney woods 
and Viscount Milton’s Northwest book she 


BOOK-MAKING FACTORY. 


evolved “Lucius Davoren” and that Indian 
who carried a barrel of flour (!) through the 
snow. 

About 1850 palaces purchased by the pen 
were non-existent. Miss Braddon was renounc- 
ing hopes of gratifying an ambition for fame on 
the stage. Her dramatic pieces have failed 
there, but her scenic and “ effective” powers 
show in her stories; her “chum” is the 
excellent actress, Miss Hodson, whose father, 
the Irish comedian, delighted our fathers in 
1830-40, and her son Gerald is a notable actor 
of the Barrett-Willard school. She herself, 
reduced to walk on in burlesque at the Strand 
Theatre, a strapping, robust girl, striking in 
page’s dress, saw that the rage for pertness, as 
exemplified in Marie Wilton’s (Bancroft ) 
triumph, left no opening for serious talent. 

Luckily, the Tory repression of literature for 
the masses was just dying out. Most of the 
weeklies dropped from six or eight pence to the 
popular penny, and a host of new publishers 
began to supply the populace with dirt-cheap 
fiction. The educational solid pudding had no 
chance against light flummery—the Penny 
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Miscellamy walked upon the Penny Magazine. 

Foremost of the innovators was John Max- 
well. Son of a Waterloo hero, full of fight, of 
massive build, allying Irish suavity with Scotch 
shrewdness and tenacity, he was a typical 
originative publisher. He anticipated the 
American colonel who created the London 
Telegraph at one penny, by runnirg the 
Standard on lines so broad and popular that, 
though anti-liberal, it was read widely by all 
comers. Then, perceiving that several “ wants ” 
were crying to be attended to, he turned into 
the periodical world and revolutionized it. All 
his ventures were the pilot-balloons showing 
the course to more durable ones; his Be/- 
gravia Magazine has survived Mayfair, Dark 
Blue, etc.; his St. James’ lived long; his Six- 
penny Magazine \ed the way for the Argosy, 
and the later ones at “the smallest coin in the 
realm,” — 7. ¢., for gentlemen who ignore “ three- 
pennies ” and “ joey’s.” 

Almost all the penny weekly story papers 
preyed on the Americans. As far back as 
1836, a London 7hief (imitating the Paris 
Voleur, 1828) was composed of American 
matter. These freebooters of 1850 liked the 
Saving in “reprint copy,” as less costly, and 
requiring no editorship. The Man with the 
Scissors, at twenty dollars a week, reigned. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Stephens’, Mrs. South- 
worth’s, etc., novels so suited the English taste 
that it justified the London Fournal proprietor’s 
paying for advance sheets. The English law 
enabled him to copyright them by publishing 
“without publicity” in pamphlets. Thus he 
would wait till the pirates began ¢heir reprint 
from the subsequent American issue, and fall 
upon them. These results caused a panic. 

Mr. Maxwell laid his Welcome Guest on 
other and safer lines. He purchased from lead- 
ing Parisian printers some cartloads of pictorial 
electrotypes, by such afterward celebrated 
artists as Neuville, Philippoteaux, Bayard, etc., 
thus showing his foresight, and formed a staff 
of ready writers, young but promising, to 
“write them up.” The selection of these also 
did him credit. 

For original matter he employed well-known 
authors, the Broughs, Sala, Archer, Halliday, 
Greenwood, Gibbons (he backslanged his 


name as “ Nobings”’), etc.; but the Braddon- 
Maxwell factory comprises more particularly 
Russell ( not the 7zmes’ Doctor, but “ Waters ”’ ), 
John Bennett (not the poet, but the author-hus- 
band of the writer of the undying “ Cottage- 
girl,” and himself inventor of “ Inquire Within,” 
that profitable family encyclopedia), the St. 
Johns, and the London Dumas, “ W. Stephens 
Hayward.” 

Miss Braddon was the sole lady in the corps 
— always excepting a Miss Brown, whose trans- 
lations are innumerable, and reprinted here, 
and Miss Robinson, “the female G. P. R. 
James,” whose neat, historical romances of 
“Whitehal” and “ Whitefriars” are usually 
published here as by F. W. Robinson; while, 
to improve the imbroglio, when Dr. J. H. Rob- 
inson’s “Nick Whiffles” made a New York 
weekly, the London publishers, eager to “do” 
it, held back for fear it was their English Rob- 
inson’s. The prejudice against bluestockings 
caused Miss Braddon to masquerade as “ Gilbert 
Forrester,” but, afte” a while, the demand for 
fashionable titles never ceasing in snobocratic 
England, she wrote as “ Lady Caroline Lascelles.” 

The Lascelles arose naturally, as in the fac- 
tory was Sir Lascelles Wraxall, a genuine 
aristocrat by birth, but a hard-working littérateur. 
Readers of Miss Braddon’s maiden efforts, 
“The Black Band” and “The Factory Girl,” 
may recall that the hero bears that name, and — 
singular anticipation of Sardou’s Ziska in 
“Dora” — permeated the rooms where he 
entered with an aroma of musk. These two 
novels, like most of the Braddon-Maxwell’s, 
were written to cuts — and such a miscellaneous 
lot to setin a coherent story! Of the same 
construction are “The Octoroon” and “The 
Colleen Bawn,” dimly reflecting Boucicault’s 
plays, and others about the authenticity of 
which, in after years, Miss Braddon —who 
either forgot them, or gladly would do so — had 
an epistolary war with the Mew York Mercury, 
as she did the other day over her “ Missing 
Witness ” play, converted into a novelette. 

“Lady Audley” made its furore; it was 
translated into all European tongues, and pro- 
duced on all stages — with “ Pepper’s Ghost” in 
Paris. Henceforth there was no necessity to 
“write up electros.” But the critics remem- 
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bered the French pictures which suggested 
“The White Phantom” and its fellows. It 
is perfectly well known that Miss Braddon is 
a devotee of French fiction, and, time and 
again, imputations crop up. Her “ Doctor’s 
Wife ” is ascribed to Flaubert, her “ Outcasts ” 
has a scene lifted from the French play known 
to us as “The Poor of New York,” and the 
Atheneum contains an accusation that the late 
Feuillet’s “ Delilah,” brought out “ adapted” 
as “*Circe,’ by Babington White,” was executed 
by the head of “the factory.” Weil, “ White” 
was one of them; he was probably “ Brown”; 
the personalities in the book indicate that one 
alone who intermingled with society, as Miss 
Braddon did then, must have given the finish 
ing touches. 

Mr. Maxwell was not literary; he never 
wielded the pen in these disputes except in the 
business work, which gave his able wife the 
more leisure. Both were indignant when 
London Life, last year, used the rough expres- 
sion in a Braddon paragraph that Mr. Maxwell 
did her “dirty work”; but the world smiled at 
their joint letter. Always before Miss Braddon 
launches a new novel some réc/ame appears. 
“ Mistress of the Circulating-Library” is not 
position enough — “ Queen of the Art of Gratis 
Advertising” is the supplementary title. Still, 
expensive as advertising has become, that 
shows cleverness. 

They say Thackeray inaugurated the fair 
evil heroine, but Miss Braddon is generally 
credited with mothering the Girl with the 
Yellow Hair, whom “Ally Sloper” Ross and 
the flippant writers kept alive for thirty years. 
“Lady Audley’s” tresses drew Miss Braddon 
from hackwork, but the factory went on. Her 
confréres, however, also soared. 

Then William Sawyer, one of the meekest of 
“the Savages,” after writing gory and muddy 
realistic romances, “ Jessie, the Barmaid,” for 
example (by the way, his “ Dora Thorne” 
originated the name recently become valuable ), 
started Funny Folks in the teeth of Punch and 
Fun, and died in easy circumstances therefrom. 

Russell had the knack of masquerading un- 
der noms de guerre. As “ Waters” he wrote 
detective stories before Gaboriau was heard of, 


and “Custom House Officer’s” revelations 


which deceived the revenue sharks themselves- 
His sea stories are accredited to a “ Lieutenant 
Warneford, R. N.,” after the free and easy 
home publishers’ method of the “Captain 
Marcy Hunters,” and “ Col. Carson Boones ” 
on dime-novel covers. 

Wraxall translated French with facility. 
Critics say he was faulty, although his “ Zes 
Misérables” was \ately qualified as “the best 
English version.” A London publisher is 
almost bound to have a Sir or a Lady on his 
staff ; and the title procures them work. When 
Lascelles was bantered, he would modestly 
counter-query: “How about Sir Walter?” 
Great Scott! what a comparison ! 

Bracebridge Hemyng—fresh from~coliege, 
eager to know London life like a Corinthian 
Bob — was in the fellowship. In three or four 
days he would write a novel or a play, such as 
“The Orange Girl.” Maxwell saw his abilities, 
but did not divine the future “ Jack Harkaway,” 
who would make the fortune of Brett's boys’ 
papers in London and induce “ Frank Leslie” 
Carter to allure him to New York. The New 
Zealand Tacitus will draw his material for the 
Brazen Lining of the Victorian Realm from 
Hemyng’s “ Skittles ” series. 

The two St. Johns, Vane and Percy, pro- 
duced largely under the B.-M. wand. Vane, 
an indefatigable purveyor to the Young Ladies” 
Fournal kind of paper, wrote thousands of 
lines in the Halfpenny Fournals of Maxwell's. 
He translated freely such sanguinary “ romans 
a trois-s-s /” as “The Giants of the Sea,"’—a 
sort of antetype of Pyle’s “ Buccaneers, " — by 
Louis Noir, brother of the Bohemian whom 
Prince Bonaparte shot. The joke in Paris ran 
that if Boney had slain Louis, and not Victor, a 
grateful public, escaped from endless “ Brides 
of the Guillotine,” would have “ovated” him! 
Vane St. John also had a try at Bellamare’s 
“ Woodrangers,” which Mayne Reid Englished, 
and which “ Dick-and-Fitz,” about ’55, issued 
in another version as the lengthy “ Ranger’s 
Rifle” series. Vane’s society novels are true 
to the ancient lines, governess heroine, baronet 
villain, stolen marriage certificates, etc. 

His senior, Percy, wrote at first pseudo- 
American-Indian tales, on the strength of a 
visit to “the States.” Cockney legend attrib- 
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utes tohim and Mayne Reid the Capture of 
the Halls of the Montezumas — with a little 
assistance from Old Zach Taylor and Captain 
Bragg. Percy’s stories are of the Emerson 
Bennett-and-flat-beer type. He edited Aimard 
for Maxwell, and his minute knowledge 
of the wild and woolly may be con- 
jectured from his letting the chapter pass in 
“Prairie Flower” where the hunters go ostrich 
hunting about where Seattle is now booming. 
I remember one old trapper writing in to the 
New York reprinter on this score; he had 
“scouted about considerable thar, and never 
seed a horstridge ” until he settled in Louis- 
ville to live — and that was in a show! How- 
ever, Percy’s “Arctic Crusoe” is a standard 
boys’ book. An old hand, his early copy- 
rights were falling in when he died; he passed 
his latest years trying to sell them. Some of 
his popular novels, “ The Blue Dwarf” (called 
“The Blue Bard” here, and assigned to Miss 
Braddon ), for example, continue in inexplicable 
demand. Spite of fifty years’ experience, he 


wrecked himself with a popular reprinting 


house. Miss Robinson, before mentioned, has 
been strangely silent since her epoch of fame, 
when “Czsar Borgia” was hailed as grand. 
Percy jumped to the conclusion that no living 
woman could hold her peace for twenty years, 
and edited her “Whitefriars” for a_ series. 
Down came Miss R.’s lawyer and out came five 
hundred dollars rather than stand a useless 
trial. Percy, dismissed, never held his head 
up again; he took to “the rosy,” which a 
crony pathetically informed me he tossed off 
without tasting! His son Horace, too young 
to have been in the factory, is a novelist in the 
minor field. 

Another Percy was Boyd—a man of good 
family, who had hobnobbed with the eminences 
of throne, bench, and bar, and supported the 
fag end of life by hawking reminiscences of 
them. He “took in” Maxwell, though no dul- 
lard. Sidling into Belgravia office, he flour- 
ished a roll of foolscap, tied up with red tape, 
and expatiated on the excellence of his contri- 
bution supposedly therein. Still holding the 
publisher under the spell of conversational elo- 
quence, he “drew” the check, and while the 
unopened roll was tossed into the “copy for 


printer” box, he vanished into “ Dr. Johnson’s 
Tavern.” Poor Percy! only a day or two after 
his begging the writer to intercede at the 
National Library for his readmission, he was 
found dead in a low lodging-house. In such 
resorts—a true Bohemian—he had caught 
psoriasis, and, of course, was scratched off the 
library readers’ list. (The pun is of the 
period.) He was a bon compagnon of the 
emperor’s set in Paris in the halcyon days, when, 
at an historic supper of wits and politicians, the 
late Celine Montaland, dishevelled and fiery red 
with running through the streets, urged the 
guests torise in revolt, but succumbed to the 
cool head, who said: “ Don’t be a fool, girl! 
this is a time to spill wine, not blood. Have 
some champagne, and let it pass!” Oh, to 
trace those guests! The politicians secured fat 
offices then, or under the republic; some fied 
after the commune ; Boyd petered out in a St. 
Giles’ cellar ; and “ Little Celine,” the Parisian 
Lydia Thompson, after crossing the Atlantic to 
lead the “ Prince of Erie” by the nose, expires 
in what is old age to a Parisienne. Read Gau- 
tier’s rhapsody on her asan infant phenomenon. 

But “ W. Stephens Hayward” was the back- 
bone of the literary anaconda. Like May Agnes 
Fleming, his name covers posthumous works 
and some he never beheld, if he ever existed 
I have been assured by roisterers of the Mark 
Lemon era that he was a barrister without 
practice, except in selecting cigars. Some fifty 
novels form the Hayward Series, but what 
audacious feats of “conveyance” several 
cover! “Bel Demonio” all know to be 
Féval’s, but not that Duplessis’ “ Boucaniers ” 
is Hayward’s “ Black}Flag,” Goncourt’s “ Renée 
Maupérin,” his “Colonel’s Daughter” (an 
American war story, title, too), etc. Probably 
the name is but a trade-mark and screens the 
débutant and “ ghosts,” who preferred the Max- 
well cash to fame. Is ‘“ Hayward” Miss Brad- 
don? Some of her early essays are still hidden, 
but not under that head. If worthy of editing, 
the lady will do it herself, and we shall see the 
syndicates trampling on one another to secure 
what they might take for a trifle, if they knew 
all about the Braddon-Maxwell factory. 

Henry Llewellyn Williams. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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The use of typewriters by authors is growing 
more general, but it is astonishing that it has 
not grown to be universal long before now. 
When the first typewriting machines were put 
upon the market they made only capital letters, 
and their copy was so hard to read that among 
editors. there was a natural prejudice against 


them. Now, however, the typewriter has been 
perfected so that a page of copy written on one 
of the best machines is almost as handsome and 
quite as legible as print. That being so, the 
author who submits his manuscript to an editor 
in handsome typewritten copy has almost the 
same advantage as if he were able to put before 
the editor the proof of his article as it will 


appear in the magazine. No one who has 
handled manuscript at all can fail to see how 
great such an advantage is. It is not too much 
to say that a typewritten manuscript has three 
times as good a chance of acceptance as the same 
manuscript written by a penman of ordinary 
skill. It can be read so easily that the busy 
editor to whom it comes naturally gives it pref- 
erence in examination; its quality is easily 
determined, and, if it is good, its merits are 
quickly discovered; defects are less noticeable, 
and in every way the typewritten article has an 
advantage over its pen-written competitors. It 
is very hard to judge a manuscript fairly if the 
handwriting of the author is bad. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of poetry, and some 
editors, if a poem at first glance looks good, 
make it their rule to have it put in type before 
reading it carefully, and give their final judg- 
ment on a printed proof. If a manuscript is 
typewritten, the author gives to the editor the 
same facility for just examination without 
trouble or expense. In at least one magazine 
office all manuscripts that remain after the first 
winnowing are given to typewriters and neatly 
copied before they are read by the editor who 
finally passes upon them. If one of them is 
accepted, it is edited and revised as the editor 
desires, and a second typewritten copy is made 
which is submitted to the author as a proof of 
his article as it will appear in the magazine. He 
has the advantage of seeing beforehand how his 
contribution will appear in print; and if he 
desires to make any changes or corrections, the 
work can be done at much less expense than if 
the matter were already in type. Altogether, 
typewritten copy nowadays is the proper thing, 
and the author who owns a typewriter is at least 
fifty per cent. better off than the writer, no 
matter how good a penman he may be, who 


depends on the old-fashioned pen. 


* 
* * 


It is pleasant to notice that the newspapers, 
which have done so much both to corrupt the 
English language and to enrich it by the coin- 
age of new words, occasionally protest against 
the worst of the corruptions for which the news- 
papers are responsible. The Cambridge Trid- 
une, for instance, says: “A Boston Sunday 
paper spoke of a woman as being ‘superbly 
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gowned’! How far away is the time when we 
shall read, ‘Mr. So-and-so was magnificently 
trousered’? Or, better yet, from the ‘ Plymouth 
Rock’ standpoint, ‘Mr. de Thingumbob was 
very becomingly panted’?” 


* 
* * 


~ “T liked that story ever so much until I got 
to the very end; but the ending was so miser- 
able that I am simply disgusted with it,” said a 
bright girl recently, speaking of a new novel. 
This suggested the question: ‘ Why cannot 
stories be written with two endings, so as to 
suit every reader’s taste?” We have all of us 
read books that provoked us because the author 
left his characters in gloom and misery, when 
he might as well have left them in peace and 
joy, or killed off the heroine in the last chapter 
instead of marrying her to a rich gentleman 
from Oklahoma as he might have done. Some 
readers like tragic endings that will leave them 
with pearly tears beneath their lashes when the 
book is laid down; others protest that there is 
too much sorrow in real life, and that unneces- 
sary trouble should be banished from fiction 
intended to amuse. To gratify both, why could 
not each author write two closing chapters to 
his novel, one designed to start the ready tear 
and the other as cheerful and inspiring as a 
final chapter can be made? Then the novel- 
buyer could order from his bookseller a copy of 
“*Detmold’ with,” or a copy of “‘ Detmold’ 
without,” the “with” and “without” signify- 
ing with grief or without it, according to the 
reader’s taste. 


* 


Without exactly following this idea, that 


youthful and rather erratic genius, Rudyard: 


Kipling, has placed himself on record as the 
author of the first book published in two 
editions each with a different ending. His first 
long story, “ The Light That Failed,” was sold 
to three different American buyers: first, for 
“syndication” in the newspapers; second, for 
publication in Lippincott’s Magazine; and third, 
for publication in book form by the United 
States Book Company. The story had already 
appeared in all three forms when a cable mes- 
sage was received from the author saying that 
he was dissatisfied with the ending of his story, 
and that he had accordingly written a new end- 


ing, including some important amplifications and 
additions, which he had shipped to America by 
steamer that day! The magazine, the newspa- 
pers, and the publishers that had “ pirated” the 
story could only say “Well! well!” but the 
authorized publishers immediately on the arrival 
of the steamer got out an enlarged edition of the 
story including the 18,000 words of new matter 
which Kipling had forwarded. The incident is 
interesting, not only as an example of an author’s 
freak, but as an illustration of the pleasing 
occurrences made possible by the present lack 
of international copyright law—a lack which 
authors and publishers devoutly hope the pres- 
ent United States senate is going to supply. 
W. H. H. 


ne ° 


SLIP-SHOD WRITING. 


It is surprising to notice how many slip-shod 
movements there are in committing thoughts 
to paper. 

Not long ago, a leading newspaper in one of 
our large cities reported the proceedings of a 
prominent ecclesiastical convention. When 
the concluding paragraph was reached, the 
reporter made the statement that the body 
adjourned sine die; and yet in a preceding 
paragraph he had noticed the result of an elec- 
tion which had determined the time of the next 
meeting. I doubt if in that case either the 
reporter or the proof-reader knew the meaning 
of sine die. 

Again, I myself heard a learned doctor of 
divinity, and president of a college of high stand- 
ing, making annnouncement to the same effect 
on adjourning a similar church convention, 
whose decision he had previously declared to 
meet again on a certain day of a certain year. 
Perhaps in some instances the disposition to be 
a little verbose may becloud the sense for the 
moment. 

It may be in place here to refer to a different 
case of writing at random, or without proper 
knowledge, and without making proper effort 
to secure it. One of the most influential relig- 
ious papers in the country noticed, a few years 
ago, a certain book issued from the press of a 
denominational house. The book discussed 
some doctrinal points. The reviewer said that 
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it presented a satisfactory exhibit of the views 
held by the Moravians, who often speak of them- 
selves as Unitas Fratrum; whereas, the fact 
was that the book was sent out from the press 
of the United Brethren, a prominent body, 
whose publication house is at Dayton, O.,— 
a body having norelation whatever, organically, 
with the Moravian United Brethren, whose 
headquarters are at Bethlehem, Penn. It can 
hardly be conceived that the reviewer did as 
much as read the title-page to the bottom, 
much less read ten sentences of the book: con- 
sequently his reckless dash — and would it were 
the last one. 
M. Sheeleigh. 


Fort WasuiInGTon, Penn. 
ee ———__—_ 


QUERIES. 


I have just read in the December WRITER 
an article entitled “One Duty of a Writer.” 
Referring to the author’s criticism of Joaquin 
Miller’s lines: Would not “their” and 
“there” in the same line be objectionable? 
Is “did” in the verb “did lay” correct when 
used for emphasis or in verse ? C. M. 

[ The use of both “there” and “their” in 
the same line of a poem would ordinarily be 
objectionable. Good writers of verse avoid the 
use of “did” in such phrases as that quoted. — 
W. H. H. | 


Can you tell me something about photo- 
engraving processes? How should drawings 
for photo-engraving be prepared ? 

[ Photo-engraving plates are made by pho- 
tographic processes, as their name implies. 
They are made of hard, durable metal, and are 
mounted on wood, so that they are exactly the 
height of type, and may be printed in connec- 
tion with type or without it. Photo-engraving 
is least expensive when prints from wood-cuts, 
or pen-and-ink or crayon drawings are furnished. 
Then all that the engraver has to do is to pho- 
tograph the subject without re-drawing. The 
subjects may be reduced or enlarged to any size 
desired by changing the focus of the camera. 
When drawings are furnished they should be 
made with jet black ink on white paper; India 
ink is preferable. All shading should be made 
by means of lines or dots. There are two 


methods of making cuts from photographs — 
one, by making line-drawings ; the other by the 
half-tone process. Line cuts may be made in 
simple outline, after the style of newspaper 
cuts, or may be full of the most delicate shad- 
ing, examples of which may be seen in any of 
the leading magazines. By the _half-tone 
process plates are made directly from pho. 
tographs without re-drawing. As these plates 
are made by mechanical processes, they are 
more faithful reproductions of photographs than 
can be made by any other means. They may 
be printed on any printing press, but owing to 
the fineness of their texture, they must be well 
printed on a hard paper of fine quality. Also» 
to get the best results, the original photographs 
must be sharp and clear, and first-class in every 
respect. — W. H. H. ] 


Will you please be kind enough to tell me 
the address of Mr. M’Clure, of the M’Clure 
syndicate ? L. A. H. 

[Yes,—when you send your name and 
address. Anonymous queries are not answered 


by THe WRriITER or by any other properly 
conducted publication. — w. H. H. ] 


Will you kindly tell me if in making a com- 
pilation on « certain subject it is customary to 
ask the authors selected from for permission to 
cull from their works? S. A. R. 

{ If a compiler wishes to make extended ex- 
tracts from copyrighted works, he must first 
get permission from the owners of the copy- 
right. — W. H. H. ] 


ee a 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


{ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. ] 


“Over” for “ More Than.” — If newspaper 
writers would remember that it is better to say 
“ more than 10,000 people were present,” instead 
of “over 10,000 people were present,” they 
would save wear of the editor’s blue pencil. 
“ Over” may be briefer than “ more than,” but 
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that “ more than” is preferable all the authori- 
ties agree. R. F. 
New York, N. Y. 


“ Since” for “ Ago.”” — It is a common error 
for writers to say “some years since” when it 
would be better to say “some years ago.” The 
latter phrase is better because it is not ambigu- 


ous, as the first phrase often is. L. W. 
Los Anog.es, Calif. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


4 Brigr History oF THE ENGLISH DRAMA, FROM THE 
EARLigstT TO THE Latest Times. By William Echard 
Golden, A. M. 227 pp. Cloth. New York: Welch, 
Fracker Company. 1890. 

Mr. Golden’s book gives a brief historical 
and literary account of the origin, develop- 
ment, and present state of the drama. The 
book is cursory in character, marked by neither 
the scholarship nor wide reading that distin- 
guish the dramatic criticism of English col- 
lege-bred men like Mr. Moulton. Despite 
some typographical errors, as “ Shaugran,” and 
an involved and mispunctuated sentence on the 
top of page 217, the -book is well printed on 
good paper. E. A. T. 
EnGLisH AutTHors: A HAND-BOOK oF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FROM CHAUCeR TO LivinG Writers. By M. Rutherford. 


728 pp. Cloth. Athens, Ga.: The Constitution Book & 
Job Print. 1890. 


This hand-book of oa, a literature covers 


a wide field, which has been covered also by 
some of the greatest authors, both living and 
dead. Any book which will lead an American 
thoughtfully to take up the lives, and read the 
works of the great poets and prose writers is to 
be commended. But the work in question is 
written in crude style, and shows neither the 
critical scholarship nor the trained pen which 
mark the highest work. E. A. T. 

Crvinization: An Histroricat Review oF Its ELemgents 

By Charles Morris. Vol. I. s:1o pp. Vol. II. 490 pp. 

Cloth. Chicago: S, C. Griggs & Company. 1890. 

“ Civilization ” is a world-wide topic, and the 
author who undertakes to treat the subject fully, 
even in two volumes, has no small task. Mr. 
Morris does not pretend to give a history of 
civilization, but rather an outline view of its 
elements. He attempts to set forth the philos- 
ophy of the progress of humanity, and to 
indicate the evolutionary processes by which 
the primitive savage has grown into the modern 
man. The book begins with man’s primitive 
condition, or the earliest seats of civilization. 
The Aryan and the Semitic types of empire 
are contrasted, and the development of the 
modern state from the former is shown. Re- 
ligious thought and morality from their begin- 
nings and the evolution of law are then dis- 
cussed. In the second volume commerce, 


wealth, ancient and modern literature, the 
development of the fine arts and the sciences 
are logically treated. The author’s mind is 
philosophical and scientific, rather than imagi- 
native and poetical; his style is strong, vigor- 
ous, and has an onward sweep, though it is 
deficient in picturesqueness. Chapters XIX. 
and XX., on “The Evolution of Ancient Litera- 
ture” and “Modern Literary Development,” 
will be the most interesting to the student of 
literature. The book is logical and scholarly, 
showing reading and research. Itis well printed 
on good paper, with clear type, and is carefully 
indexed. E. A. T. 


An IrtsH CRAZY-QUILT. 
Cloth. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son. 18go. 


“An Irish Crazy-quilt” is written by an 
enthusiastic Irishman, and dedicated “To the 
‘Felons’ of Ireland, who have been exiled, or 
imprisoned, or executed because they loved 
their native land more than home, or liberty, or 
life.’ We can imagine warm-hearted John 
Boyle O'Reilly embracing this young Irish poet, 
forgetting in the warmth of his subject that the 
verse was not always of the first quality. “ Pat 
Murphy’s Cows ” is perhaps as good a lyric as 
the book contains; it is full of sympathy for the 
poor and the oppressed. E. A. T. 


By Arthur M. Forrester. 288 pp. 


THe STRANGE FRIEND OF Tito Git. By Pedro A. de Alar- 
con. Translated from the Spanish by Mrs. Francis J. A. 
Darr. Illustrated. 133 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: 
A. Lovell & Company. 18go. 

“The Strange Friend of Tito Gil” is death; 
the novel ends with the judgment day. In the 
Spanish the story is probably strong and 
dramatic, but it needs a translator of unusual 
power to reproduce the weirdness, originality, 
and dramatic force of this strong conception. 
Mrs. Darr may be accurate, but her style is 
neither poetic nor correct. E. A. T. 


A Country Boy’s CENTENNIAL AND “LittLe Buttons.” 

By S. McAllester Osborne. Illustrated. 71 pp. Boards, 
New York: Belford Company. 1890. 

Itis a pleasure to notice the improvement in 
the quality of books published by Belford Com- 
pany. Of the two stories contained in “A 
Country Boy’s Centennial,” “Little Buttons ” 
is unmistakably the better; it is a sweet and 
pathetic story of a little boy who did his best in 
the humble position of a door-opener, and by 
his braveness and gentleness came into his 
birthright. E. A. T. 


By Cecil 
212 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
Nally, & Company. 1890. 


$1.00. 


Honpuras: THe LaAnp oF Great Deprtus. 
Charles. With map and portraits. 

Chicago: Rand, Me 

The story of an unexplored country has 
always a fascination, and “ Honduras: The Land 
of Great Depths” is interesting reading, 
despite a slip-shod literary style. Chapter v. 
“ How to be Comfortable,” gives an insight into 
the native life, and shows how an American 
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may live cheaply and pleasantly after the native 
fashion. Although this book does not possess 
the literary charm and interest of “ A Lady’s 
Ride through Spanish Honduras,” published in 
Blackwood’s some years ago, it is novel and 
picturesque. E. A. T. 


A Stupy or Genius. By K. Royse. 312 pp. Cloth, 


$1.25. Chicago: Rand McNally, & Compasy 1891. 

Genius is always interesting, and this “ Study 
of Genius,” although containing nothing strik- 
ingly new, collates a number of scattered facts 
and anecdotes about great men, which make 
good reading. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter to a literary worker is Chapter VII., 
“Genius and Labor,” wherein the question 
whether the creations of Genius involve labor 
is discussed pro and con, and illustrated by 
examples from the great writers of the world. 

E. A. T. 


Ovp Wine in New Bort es. By Brinton W. Woodward. 


312 pp. Cloth. Lawrence, Kan.: Journal Publishing Co. 
1890. 


“Old Wine in New Bottles ” isa happy title, 
and Mr. Woodward disarms his critics at once 
—if such there were—by saying that his 
essays do not pretend to be original. The book 
contains observations “on people and places, 

ictures and books.” Books, or the writers of 
ks, usurp the greater part of the volume. 
Some of the author’s remarks, notably in “ Two 
Schools of Fiction,” are very bright and to the 
point, as when he likens the doubting Thomas 
of an editor who buys a poem nowadays to the 
hesitating lady whom he met in a picture store. 
She wanted to buy an etching, but she was 
afraid they would “go out!” “Was Burns 
Color-blind to the Sea?” is a striking and orig- 
inal essay, and the essay on “Balzac and 
Thackeray” shows real feeling and apprecia- 
tion of these two great writers. E. A. T. 


Compiled by William P. Garrison. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 


Goop-niGHT Poerrry. 
143 pp. Cloth, 70 cents. 
1891. 


The poems contained in ‘“Good-night 
Poetry” are designed to be read to children 
just before going to sleep. Some of the poems 
are rather above children’s comprehension, but 
the author evidently does not consider that a 
fault, for, by frequent recitation, he says, these 
portions “‘will stick’ till comprehension over- 
takes the idea.” The purpose is didactic, and 
some of the poems contain more morality than 
beauty, — still, the authors are, for the most 
part, well-known. E. A. T. 
Tue Fruits or Cutturr. A Comedy in Four Acts. By 

Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated by George Schumm. 185 pp. 

Cloth. Boston: Benj. R. Tucker. 1891. 

“The Fruits of Culture” is a comedy unfitted 
for stage representation; the style of the trans- 
lator is poor, and the stage directions are laugh- 
able. The story is strong, but confused, and 


action is frequently wanting. The story turns 
on mediumistic manifestations, but the long, 
pedantic speeches of the Professor are weari- 
some and undramatic. It is a pity that a man 
of Tolstoi’s genius should descend to what 
seems like claptrap. E. A. T. 

Wycn Em. By Belle Bremer. Cloth. Buffalo 

Charles Wells Moulton. 1891. 

“Wych Elm,” a collection of poems, has 
picturesque touches here and there, as in “ The 
Haunted Battlefield.” The author shows a com- 
mand of varied metres, and her rhymes, although 
not unusual, are usually perfect. Among the 
best poems are “ Hide the Scars,” “The First 
Kiss,” and “ When My Ship Comes In.” 


E. A. T. 


99 PP 


ANALOGICAL SYLLABIC SHORTHAND. Based on the Benn Pit- 
man alphabet. By Francis H. Hemperley. 33 pp. Leather- 
—_ socents. Philadelphia: The Philadelphia Stenographer. 
1890. 

“Of making many books” on shorthand 
there seems to be no end. While systems as 
good as those of Pitman and Munson exist, 
there does not seem to be any adequate reason 
for attempting to improve upon them. The 
chief merit of this work is that it is modelled 
upon the Benn Pitman system, which has long 
been a standard. S. & 2. 
wiTH SOMETHING TO READ, 

Fourth edition. By Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor, S. J. 58 pp. 

Paper, 25 cents. New York: D. P. Murphy, Jr. 1890. 

Although this work, written by a Roman 
Catholic, is limited by the author’s religion, it 
contains some useful hints regarding the selec- 
tion of proper reading matter. The author 
speaks highly of Ruskin’s style and enthusiasm : 
he shows wide reading and fair taste. 

os 2 


READING AND THE MIND, 


Arcape Ecuors. Selected Poems from the Virginia Univer- 
sity Magazine, 1859-1890. Collected and arranged by Thomas 
L. Wood. 125 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1890. 

“Arcade Echoes” is a daintily-bound little 
book containing a number of short musical 
poems. “The Dog of the Louvre,” a transla- 
tion, is pathetic and well rendered. The lines 
“To a Mosquito” form a bright parody of 
Burns, while “On a Picture of M——” has 
imaginative beauty and fine form. The stu- 
dents of the University of Virginia are to be 
congratulated upon this dainty little volume. 

E. A. T. 

Tue Sprrituat Sense or Dante’s “ Divina Commepia.” 
By W. T. Harris. 216 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 1889. 

Dante’s great epic has had many commenta- 
tors, but this attempt of Mr. Harris to give 
“The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s ‘Divina 
Commedia’” is founded upon an ethical basis. 
The commentator attempts to explain the 
allegory in terms of morality, to show just why 
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Dante pictured these particular sins and their 
punishments, and to point out what relation the 
allegory bears to the life and times of the poet. 
The book is ethical in character, thoughtful and 
philosophic, but too didactic. As in Doré’s 
illustrations, the poetic charm and beauty of 
the wonderful poem are lost, “the light that 
never was on sea or land.” Instead, we have 
pictures of the horrors and sins of the “ In- 
ferno,” unrelieved by poetic fancy. Nothing is 
left to the imagination; to try to analyze the 
beauty of the poem is like plucking out the 
heart of a flower. The most delightful parts of 
the book are the poetic translations of the 
“ Purgatorio,” by T. W. Parsons. E. A. T. 
By Elia W. Peattie. 286 pp. 
Rand, McNally, & Company. 
THe MARRIAGE OF GABRIRLLE. 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 
pany. 18go. 
Tue Cuovans. By H. De Balzac. Illustrated. 423 pp. 
a sucents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Covpany. 
1 . 


Tue Jupce. 


Paper, 25 cents. 
Chicago: 


18go. 


By Daniel Lesueur. 278 
Rand, McNally, & Com- 


It is a matter of regret to the lovers of good 
literature that such a sensational story as “ The 
Judge,” written in melodramatic style, with hor- 
rible details of murder, should have won the 
“first prize” offered by the Detroit Free Press. 

Much better, because constructed’ with 
French ideas of form, is “The Marriage of 
Gabrielle.” The story is pleasantly told, the 
tone of the love-story is good and pure, and all 
ends happily. 

It is scarcely necessary to praise “ The 
Chouans,” one of Balzac’s most dramatic works, 
founded on historical facts. Those who have 
seen Modjeska act the striking part of the hero- 
ine, Mlle. de Verneuil, know how tragic and 
interesting a part she plays. The translator of 
“The Chouans,” George Saintsbury, is well 
known as an eminent English scholar and lit- 
erary Critic, so that the book is not slip-shod in 
style. [tis admirably printed with clear type, 
on good paper, with careful proof-reading, and 
characteristic illustration. It is to be hoped 
that Rand & McNally will issue more French 
novels of this style. E. A. T. 
JourRNAL or WILLIAM Mac ay. 


lay, A. M. 438 pp. Cloth. 
Company. 1890. 


Edited by Edgar S. Mac- 
New York: D. Appleton & 


The careful student of American history will 
be much interested in this “ Journal of William 
Maclay,” which begins with the 24th of April, 
1789, and ends onthe 3d of March, 1791. Dur- 
ing this period, while history was making itself, 
Mr. Maclay, a pronounced Democrat, was in 
the senate, bitterly opposed to the Federalists. 
Every evening he wrote in his private journal, 
while hot from the debate, the scenes and 
events of the day, writing the more vividly and 
frankly, perhaps, because he did not expect his 
journal to be published. For the first time this 


journal is given to the public in its entirety. 
The stalwart strength and integrity of the 
author are clearly shown, as well as his resolute 
will. Severe illness, even, will hardly confine 
him to bed or prevent him from studying or 
speaking on questions of public polity. Vivid 
pen-pictures are given of Hamilton, Morris, 
Jefferson, and other leaders, and the frankness 
of the Pennsylvania senator adds charm to his 
story. a SS 

Four ImporTaNT FAcuLTigs AND 


Tuem. By Lucy Lee Ewing. 
phia: Published by the Author. 


How to DrveLop 
32 pp. Paper, Philadei- 
1891. 

The “ Four Important Faculties ” are Percep- 
tion, Memory, Reason, and Understanding. 
How to develop them is an important subject, 
which properly treated would include a whole 
work on psychology, like the mase@ive and mas- 
ter-work of Professor James, of Harvard. The 
author has given a few hints which may be of 
value to those who have not time or patience to 
go carefully into the subject. B.-A. T. 


From Cotony TO COMMONWEALTH. 
fany. 180 pp. Cloth, 70 cents. 
pany. 1891. 

The beginnings of the American Revolution 
are taken up in “From Colony to Common- 
wealth,” which is designed for children of per- 
haps ten years of age. The book is written in 
simple and pleasant style, the illustrations are 
good, and the authorities consulted are standard. 
Good maps, too, make the work more valuable. 

E. A. T. 


By ‘Nina Moore Tif- 
Boston: Ginn & Com- 


SoctaLismM OF CHRIST. 
$1.00. Chicago. 


By Austin Bierbower. 202 pp. Cloth, 
Charles H. Sergel & Company. 18go. 


This book attempts to prove that Christ was 
a socialist, and that he, or at least his fol- 
lowers, contemplated force in their proposed 
revolution, but that the later apostles veered 
from their earlier uncompromising democracy, 
and upheld the social systems of the day. 

R. As f. 

Diang. By Prosper Mérimée. 


293 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Chicago : ‘ 


Charies H. Sergel & Company. 1890 

“ Diane” is a strong story of love and war, 
written by a Frenchman, who has been pro- 
nounced the greatest master of style in this cen- 
tury. Mérimée is better known for his short 
stories and his charming letters “A une in- 
connue,” but in this historical romance, which 
has been pronounced the best historical novel 
in France, he exhibits the strength which has 
led critics to compare him to Balzac and 
Théophile Gautier. The book may lack unity 
and forward movement in the earlier chapters, 
but the scene at midnight in the chamber of 
Diane, where her lover is surprised by the hor- 
rible noise of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and where the beautiful Catholic heroine hesi- 
tates between her love and her religion, is 
powerful and dramatic in the extreme. The 
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beauty of Mérimée’s style is well reproduced 
by the translator, Mr. SaintSbury, who has also 
added to the interest of the romance by prefix- 
ing an admirable critical and biographical essay 
on the cynical, but talented, Frenchman. 

E. A. T. 
IPHIGENIA, A LEGEND OF THE ILIAD, AND OTHER Pogms. 


By A. R. Darrow. 97 pp. Stiff paper. Buffalo: The C. 
fd Sherrill Company. 1888. 


“Iphigenia” is unfortunately written in the 
classic, heroic couplet, which is now quite out of 
favor. Though Pope selected it for his trans- 
lation of “The Iliad,” nothing could more 
poorly reproduce the simplicity and free, flow- 
ing sweep of Homer’s onward lines. By the 
selection of the same medium, Mr. Darrow has 
lost the breadth of form and beauty of the 
Greek tale H® tries to reproduce, though the 


couplet is well handled. B. A. T. 
A Sensitive Prant. By E. and D. Gerard. 422 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


1891. 


“A Sensitive Plant,” by Dorothea Gerard 
and her sister and co-laborer, Mrs. Lazonska, is 
a strong novel, powerfully written in good Eng- 
lish, with vivid situations and masterly charac- 
ter-drawing. Those who have read the authors’ 
former thrilling story, “The Waters of Her- 
cules,” which appeared, together with “ Reata,” 
in Blackwood’s some ten years ago, will need 
no reintroduction to the authors, whose touch is 
delicate but firm, and whose style is picturesque 


and interesting. a eS 
Tue Humpoipt Lisrary. Nos. 130 afd 131. The Origin of 
the Aryans. By Dr. Isaac Taylor. Illustrated. 498 pp. 


Nos. 132 and 133. The Evolution of Sex 
Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson. 

pp- No. 134. The Law of Private Right. 
Smith. 92 pp. Nos. 135, 136, 137, and 138. Capital. By 
Karl Marx. 506 pp. Paper, 30 cents each. No. 139. 
Lightning, Thunder, and Lightning Conductors. By Ger- 
ald Molloy, D. D., D. Sc. Illustrated. 62 pp. No. 140. 
What is Music? With an Appendix. By Isaac L. Rice. 60 


By Professor 
Illustrated. 295 
By George H. 


BP. No. 141. Are the Effects of Use and Disuse Inherited? 
y William Platt Ball. 58 pp. Paper, 15 cents each. New 
York: The Humbolt Publishing Company. 1890. 


“The Humboldt Library,” which is to be 
commended for its careful selection of good 
scientific literature carefully printed, comes out 
in a new and pleasing cover. Perhaps the most 
popular of the works above-named is “ The 
Origin of the Aryans,” by Dr. Isaac Taylor. 
The origin is traced by ethnology instead of the 
evidence of language, which Max Miiller em- 
ploys, and, guided by this evidence, a European 
origin is traced for the Aryan race. “The 
Evolution of Sex” is a thoughtful biological 
essay founded on the latest facts relating both 
to the vegetable and animal kingdom. In 
“What is Music?” is found an interesting 
discussion of Herbert Spencer’s theory set 
forth in “ The Origin and Theory of Music.” 
“ Das Kapital” of Karl Marx, which’ has been 
ably edited by Frederic Engels, is often called 





on the Continent “The Bible of the Working 
Class.” The author has made a life-long study 
of the economic problems and conditions of 
England. Startling light is thrown on child- 
labor, on the “prolongation of the working- 
day,” and the contrast between time-wages and 
piece-wages. Marx’s book is that of a careful 
thinker; his conclusions seem forced by the 
logic of inevitable facts, and the emotions do 
not dominate the brain. It is a book well worth 
study by those who are interested in the struggle 
between labor and capital. E. A. T. 
A WasuInGTON Bisie-ciass. By Gail Hamilton. 303 pp. 
Cloth. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 
With Gail Hamilton as chairwoman, Bible 
talks were held in Washington before a Bible- 
class first composed of the daughters and wives 
of cabinet officers and senators, and finally of 
the men themselves, as well as their families. 
Much interest was shown, and “ A Washington 
Bible-class”” is merely the bright report of the 
talks and discussions over the interesting ques- 
tions of theology. The miracles are explained, 
and difficult questions are discussed in Miss 
Dodge’s spicy and decided way.’ Though it is 
a theological work, there is not a dull page in 
the book. E. A. T. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 





{ Atl books sent to the editor of THe Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. } 





Just Lanpep. Puck’s 
ro cents. New York: 


CHow Cuow. 


Library, No. 41. 30 pp. Paper, 
Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1890. 


Puck’s Library, No. 42. 30 pp. Paper, 10 


cents. New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1891. 
Cotp Days. Puck’s Library, No. 43. 30 pp. Paper, 10 
cents. New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1891. 


Dreamy Hours. By Franklyn W. Lee. 80 pp. Stiff paper. 
St. Paul, Minn.: Sunshine Publishing Co. 1890. 


Macautay’s Sgconp Essay oN THE EARL oF CHATHAM. 
With Notes anda Sketch of Macaulay’s Life. By “D. H. 
M.” gtpp. Paper. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1890. 


Her Brotuer Donnarp. By Emily E. Veeder. Illustrated. 
274 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1890. 


A. D. 2000. By Lieutenant Alvarado M. Fuller. Illustrated. 
415 pp. Paper, socents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1890 


Outver Cromwett. A Drama. By Thomas Nield. 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: The Argyle Press. 1890. 


A F.iutrrerep Dovecote. By George Manville Fenn. Illus- 
trated. 284 pp. Paper, so cents. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 1890. 


168 pp. 


MarGuerite. By George De Peyrebrune. Illustrated. 258 
pp. Paper, 75 cents. Cloth, $1.25. New York: Belford 
Company. 1890. 


Tue Turee Scouts. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
60 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1890. 


Tue American Printer. A Manual of Typography. By 
Thomas MacKellar, Ph. D. Seventeenth edt 4 


383 pp. Paper, 


tion. 3 . 
Cloth, $2.00. Philadelphia: The MacKellar, Smiths," 
Jordan Company. 


1889. 
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Ruyswes OF CHILDHOOD. 
Cloth. .. Indianapolis : 


Unper Orpers: 


By James Whitcomb Riley. 186 pp. 
The Bowen-Merrill Company. i. 


Tue Story oF A YounG REpoRTER. By 
Kirk Munroe. Illustrated. 348 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1890. 


Oren Sesame. Edited by Blanche Wilder Bellamy and Maud 
Wilder Goodwin. Volume III. 361 pp. Cloth, 90 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 1891. 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


How Clipping Bureaus May Serve Authors. 
— In re-reading the October WRITER to-day, | 
for the first time noticed one point in Fannie 
Edgar Thomas’ article on ‘“ Unbusiness-like 
Methods of Editors.” She very justly com- 
plains that “some papers have a habit of print- 
ing articles without one word of advice to the 
writer, who is expected to watch every copy 
published and use the printed article as a bill,” 
failure to present which means failure to receive 
payment; she further animadverts on “the tax 
of watching the daily columns of half a dozen 
papers all over the states.” But there now 
exist several clipping bureaus, which offer to 
supply notices and items on any subject, gath- 
ered from thousands of papers and magazines, 
with name and date of publication attached, for 
an average price of five cents a clipping. Why 
should not an author, pending the happy time 
when editors shall live by the golden rule, in 
struct one of these bureaus to send to him or her 
everything printed by him or her in certain 
papers? Any business-like person knows that 
itis the commonest of things to have to pay 
for the collection of just debts, and five cents is 
surely not a heavy tax. I own I have never 
tried this plan, but I shall — if ever I write for 
enough papers to make it worth while. 


G. L. H. 
Fort Scott, Kan. 


_ 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 


will confer a favor if they will mention Tur Writer when they 
write. ] 


Tue Uses Women Make or Tuetr Know.epce. T. w. 
Higginson. Harper's Bazar for January 31. 

A Tyricat Newsrarer MAN (Allan Forman). Printers’ 
Ink for January 7. 


Wittiam Brack. With Portrait. Book News for January. 





Twe.ve Goop Rutes ror Reviewers. Brander Matthews. 
Reprinted from Christian Union in America for January 1. 

Book Itiustration. Charles C. Marble. 
( Philadelphia ) for January ro. 

Jacos A. Rus. Reprinted from Christian Union 0 
A merican ( Philadelphia) for January ro. 

Metuops or Literary Criticism. Arlo Bates. Re- 
printed from Book Buyer in American ( Philadelphia) for 
January 10. 

GeorGce Merepitu. Newsdealer for January 15. 

AuTHors’ Biunpers. Reprinted from London Soctety in 
Public Opinion for January 10. 

FORMATIVE 


American 


INFLUENCES. 
Forum for January. 
Is Verse IN DANGER? 
uary. 
AMERICAN 
for January 3. 


President Timothy Dwight 


Edmund Gosse. Forum for Jan- 


Hymno.ocy.—Il. American ( Philadelphia ) 

Tue Lotus SymBo.iism 1n Homgr, Turocritus, Moscuus, 
TENNYSON, AND BrowninG. Literary Digest for January 3. 

Str Wa ter Scott’s Journat. W. Fraser Roe. Re- 
printed from 7emfple Bar in Toronto Week for January 2. 

Henry ScCHLIEMANN Deap. Kate Field’s Washington 
for January 7. 

An OPENING FOR A New Perriopica (The Waste Basket ). 
Edward Ingle. Kate Field’s Washington for January 7. 

ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES IN WINTER. 

Nation for January 8. ; 

Moutton’s ANCIENT CLASSICAL DRAMA. 
uary 8. 

SHorT Stupres in LirerRature ( De Musset and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth). Hamilton N. Mabie. 
January 8. 

CHAUCER. 
January 8. 


Justin Winsor. 


Nation for Jan- 


Christian Union for 


Blanche Wilder Bellamy. Christian Union for 

Tue Epucation or Genius. 
trated Magazine for January. 

Boox-Binp1nc. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, 
trated Magazine for January. 

Rupyarp Kipiinc’s Poems. Literary World for January 3. 

Caran v’Acue. Charles Seymour. Loch for January 2. 

Tue First Sonnet 1n ENGLAND. “ Sarepta.’’ Queries 
Magazine for January. 

Stpney Lanier. G. D. Black. 
January. 

GrorGce D. PRENTICE. 
Magazine for January. 

Omar Kuayyvam. Richard H. Stoddard. Belford’s Maga- 
zine for January. 


James Sully. Laglish //lus- 


English lilus- 


Belford’s Magazine for 


Junius Henri Browne. Belford’s 


Tue Literary DEVELOPMENT OF CALIFORNIA. 
F. Atherton. Cosmopolitan for January. 

TeacuinG Goop Portry. Annie J. Willis. 
Education for December 25. 

Cat orF RupvaArpD KIPLING. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
ica for December 25. 

Tue Decay or American Humor. Reprinted from PAéd/a- 
delphia Press in Public Opinion for December 13. 

A PLea For RuyMepD VersE. James McCarroll. Re- 
printed from Belford’s Magazine in Public Opinion for Decem- 
ber 27. 

The Vanity oF Autuors. Reprinted from Scribner's 
Magazine in Public Opinion for December 27. 

INTERNATIONAL CopyRIGHT. Robert Underwood Johasoo, 
Critic for December 13. 


Gertrude 
Journal of 


America for December 25. 


Maurice Thompson. A mer- 
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Water Scort’s GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER. Reprinted 
from New York Tribune in the Critic for December 13. 

Tue ErckMANN-CHATRIAN EsTRANGEMENT. Reprinted 
from Leisure Hour ( London) in the American ( Philadelphia ) 
for December 27. 

Tue Story as AN EpucaTIonat InFiugnce. Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin. American ( Philadelphia) for December 13. 

Journauism 1n Jatt. An ex-Convict. Reprinted from 
North American Review in Printers’ Ink for December 24. 

Tue Art or AutHoxsurp. M. W. Hazeltine. New York 
Ledger for January 3. 

Str THomas Wyatt anv His Poems. George Lyman 
Kittredge. Modern Language Notes for January. 

Some Later TkansLtations or Gogrtur’s Faust. W. 
P. Andrews. Christian Register tor January 15. 

Earve’s EnGuisH Prose. Nation for January 15. 

SonG-writinG. Reprinted from London Atheneum in 
Public Opinion for January 17. 

SHort Stupres in Lirgrature (Boileau vs. Carlyle. ) 
Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union for January 15. 

Sercius Stepntak. Harfer’s Weekly for January 17. 

A Tak Apsout Sir Watctxr Scotr. Churchman for 
January 17. 

SHAKESPEARB’s UNCANNY CHARACTERS. 
cis. Hducation for January. 

Hexsert Howe Bancrort’s Work. Reprinted from 
New York Tribune in Literary News for January. 

Horace Greecey. Reprinted from Zhe Congregationalist 
for January. 

IMPRESSION OF Mr. KIPLING. 
vard Monthly for January. 

Tue Goop Gray Port ( Walt Whitman ). 
New York Star in Newsdealer for February 1. 

FRANK Lesiix. Newsdealer tor February 1. 

Tue Hisvortan Bancrort. The Christian Register for 

_ January 22. 

Tue Story or Capmon. 
January 24. 

Ipgas anv Epitors. National /Journadist for January. 

Oricinat Cover Desicn sy Atice C. Morss. American 
Bookmaker for January. 

A Prince or Critics (Georg Brandes ). 
Christian Union for January 24. 

Gworce Bancrort. Nation for January 22. 

Practica TALKs ON WritinG ENGLisu.— Part |. 
fessor William Minto. Chautauquan for February. 

Herogs AnD Heroings tn Fiction. Maurice Thompson. 
America for January 15. 

GettTinG Out a Paper. Charles Matthews. Reprinted 
from Chicago Daily News in Printers’ [nk for January 21. 

Mr, H. O. HouGHTON ON AMBRICAN LITERATURE. Puéd- 
lishers’ Weekly for January 17. 

Tue Brayton Ives CoLvection. 
January 17. 

Ten Years or AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
ary «7. 

Mr. Haccarv en Route ro Mexico. 
17. 

Tus Present Exa or tHE Drama. 
Kate Field's Washington for January 21. 

GroxGe Bancrort. With Portrait. “F. B.” 
Weekly \or January 24. 

Some CHARACTERISTICS VF PrRsiaAn Poetry. 
Buckham. /oet-Lore for January 15. 


Louise E, Fran- 


Hugh McCulloch. Har- 


Reprinted from 


“K. FE. J.”’. Churchman for 


H. H. Boyesen. 


Pro- 


Publishers’ Weekly for 
Critic for Janu- 
Critic for January 
William Gillette. 
Harper's 


James 





Literary Factors 1n Tennyson’s “ St. AGnes’ Eve.’- 
Albert L. Cook. Poet-Lore for January 15. 

Sonnets or Sir THomas Wyatt. E. 
Poet-Lore for January 15. 

Boston. Toronto Week for January 16. 

Tue History or Historical WRITING 1N AMERICA, 
James F. Jameson. New England Magazine for January. 

State Copyricut Lecistation. Nation for January 1. 

Pen Gossip or AuTuors. American Young Folks for 
November. 

LowELL FOR PosTERITy. 
January. 

CHANCES IN JOURNALISM. 
bard ( Utica) for February 15. 

Atice Kincssury ( Mrs. F. M. Cooley). Di Vernon. San 
Francisco News-Letter for January 24. 


B. Brownlow. 


Melville B. Andrews. Dial or 


Allan Forman. Lowis Lom- 





> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 

An able article on the life and work of the 
late George Bancroft appeared in Harper's 
Weekly for January 21. A portrait of the great 
historian, from the painting by Gustav Richter, 
accompanied the article. 


Miss Natalie L. Rice, whose bright story, “A 
Crack in a Window,” appears in the New Year’s 


Youth’s Companion, is the daughter of Rev. 
Charles B. Rice, the pastor of the historic First 
Parish Church in Danvers, and is an artist of 
some ability. 


Jessie .C. Glasier, whose “Gaining the 
Heights ” is winning favor with critics and 
reviewers, is a young girl but little out of her 
teens, as well as the youngest member of the 
Woman’s Press Club of Cleveland, her home. 
Inheriting a literary taste and tendency both 
from her father, a young minister, long since 
dead, and her mother, herself a well-known 
writer, Miss Glasier has already made her 
name familiar to the readers of St. Micholas 
and numerous other periodicals in which her 
stories and sketches have from time to time 
appeared. A residence of seven years in 
Washington and the friendship of such writers 
as Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnet have removed 
all trace of provincialism from her style, and 
supplied her with the local color she has so 
effectively made use of in this her first book, 
concerning which the Boston Traveller says: 
“It is not overpraise to say that it takes high 
rank among the publications of the present 
time.” 
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An illustrated paper on “ The Portraits of 
John Ruskin” opens the February number of 
the Magazine of Art (Cassell Publishing 
Company, New York). Harry Furniss con- 
tributes a paper on “The _ Illustrating of 
Books,” from “the Humorous Artist’s Point of 
View.” Drawings by the author illustrate the 
text most amusingly. 


All lovers of art will be interested in Sun 
and Shade, which is issued monthly. No. 27 
opens with an engraved portrait of Henry M. 
Stanley. The best of the photogravures in 
this number are entitled “* Moonlight,” “’Twixt 
Love and Duty,” and “On Benner’s Hill.” 


Richard Harding Davis, son of L. Clarke 
Davis and Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, of 
Philadelphia, is to be associated with George 
William Curtis in the editorship of Harper's 
Weekly. Mr. Davis is only twenty-six years 
old. He studied at Lehigh University and at 
Jotms Hopkins, and was a journalist in Phila- 
delphia for three years. Since his return from 
a trip to Europe in 1889 he has been a special 
writer on the Mew York Sun. He has written 
for the magazines stories that have made him 
prominent. 


Hon. E. Firmin is the author of “ Last 
Follies,” an anti-prohibition drama _ published 
under the pseudonym, “ George Maskoff.” 

Essays offered in competition for the two 
prizes offered by the American Economic Asso- 
ciation must not exceed 25,000 words, and 
must be in the hands of the secretary before 
November 15, 1891. The prizes are $300 and 
$200, and the subject is “ The Housing of the 
Poor in American Cities.” While attention is 
to be confined chiefly to American cities, for- 
eign cities and their experience may be treated, 
and any lessons derived therefrom pointed out. 

The short story prizes offered by the Zoronto 
Week were awarded as follows: First prize, 
$50, to Alice Jones, Halifax, N. S.; second 
prize, $30, to Christina R. Frame, Selma, N.S. ; 
third prize, $20, to Emily McManus, Odessa, 
Ont.; fourth prize, $10, to Jessie M. Freeland, 
Brockville, Ont. 

The cleverest designer of book covers in 
this country is said to be a Miss Morse, of 
Brooklyn. She is the designer of the finest 


work in this line for Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
the Harpers, the Putnams, and others, and her 


taste is held to be as exquisite as her skill is 
great. 





The Critic of January 24 contains a sketch 
of the life of Bancroft, an account of his 
funeral, and a criticism of his history. In its 
issue of January 31 there is a considerable 
amount of Bancroftiana, including Professor 
Sloane’s account of the late historian’s inter- 
view with Goethe and Byron, as recorded some 
time since in the Century, the facts having 
been obtained from Mr. Bancroft’s own lips. 


Mrs. Alden — “ Pansy ” — is wintering at her 
usual cold-weather home, Winter Park, Fla. 


William O. Stoddard, the successful writer 
of boys’ books, was at one time private secre- 
retary to President Lincoln. 


The vigorous, intellectual, and practical char- 
acter of the Popular Science Monthly is well 
shown in the contents of the February issue. 
In the opening article, entitled “ From Babel to 
Comparative Philology,” Dr. Andrew D. White 
tells how science has compelled the gradual 
abandonment of the belief that Hebrew was the 
first language of man. Another article of 
special interest is “Greeting by Gesture,” by 
Colonel Garrick -Mallery.. The editor.makes a 
strong plea for international copyright on the 
ground of common honesty. 


With the January (1891) number of the 
Magazine of Poetry ( Buffalo, N. Y.) was pub- 
lished a complete bibliographical list of all 
poetry published in book form during 1890 in 
the English language. 


Fifteen minutes before midnight after the 
Fitzsimmons-Dempsey prize fight the Mew 
York Evening Sun issued and sold a special 
edition of 14,000 copies containing a descrip- 
tion of the encounter. 


Miss Josephine Roache, whose thoughtful 
paper on “ The Workingman in the Modern 
Novel” was recently delivered at a meeting of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
in Boston, is teacher of English literature in the 
Lynn High School, and has written some 


- pleasant poems. 
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in its usual valuable review of the books of the 
year, the Publishers’ Weekly shows that there 
were 4,559 books published in the United States 
in 1890 — within 117 of the number published 
in 1886, the largest on record. Of these, 3,080 
are new books; 2,800 were by American 
authors, and 733 were reprints, 500 of these 
being paper-bound novels. The 4,559 books 
were divided among these classes: Fiction, 
1,118; theology and religion, 467; law, 458; 
juvenile, 408; education and language, 399; 
biography and memoirs, 218; literary history 
and miscellany, 183 ; political and social science, 
183; poetry and the drama, 168; description 
and travel, 162; history, 153; fine arts and 
illustrated books, 135; useful arts, 133 ; medical 
science and hygiene, 117; physical and mathe- 
matical science, 93; sports and amusements, 
82; humor and satire, 42; domestic and rural, 
29; mental and moral philosophy, 11. 


F. G. Barry has sold his monthly magazine, 
College and School, to Louis Lombard, of Utica, 
N. Y. The next number will appear February 


15, with its name changed to the Louis Lom. 
bard. The literary character of College and 
School will be maintained, but it will no longer 
be an exclusively educational journal. 


General Mortimer D. Legget, ex-commis- 
sioner of patents, whose “ A Modern Prophet” 
is the latest contribution to the world-as-it- 
might-be-improved literature, brings to his new 
field of authorship, not the mere enthusi- 
asm of a visionary, but the ripeness of years 
and experience, the trained and balanced mind 
of a practical man of affairs, and an unusually 
wide acquaintance with men and events, gained 
along his successive successful lines of work as 
a teacher, lawyer, soldier, and government offi- 
cial. Of Quaker ancestry, the influence of 
which may be seen in his picture of the reli- 
gion of Mars,—whereon he has located his 
improved social condition,— and a graceful 
_ speaker as well as writer, he has written a book 
which is the result of no sudden impulse, but 
the slow growth of thoughtful years, during 
which it has been his companion on many a 
railway journey, as well as the occupation of the 
leisure moments in his busy life. 


Bowen & Son, Springfield, 


Mass., have 


bought of Clark W. Brya. & Co., the original 
publishers, all interest in the edition and plates 
of “ Massachusetts in the War,” by James L. 
Bowen, and are henceforth to publish the 
work. 


The first original article by Count Tolstoi 
ever published in an American magazine 
appears in the February Cosmopolitan, with a 
number of interesting photographic reproduc- 
tions, one of them being a picture of Tolstoi 
guiding a plow in his Russian fields. Brander 
Matthews appears with his first article upon 
“Some Latter-day Humorists.” 


The publication of the American ( Philadel- 
phia) has been suspended. The last number 
issued was dated January 10, 1891. The Amer_ 
ican was in its twenty-first volume and ‘ts sus. 
pension has caused general surprise. 


Harper's Bazar for January 30 contained a 
comedy in one act, entitled “ The Reporter,” 
written by W. G. van Tassel Sutphen, which 
will exasperate all newspaper men who take 
pride in their profession. 


R. H. Stoddard contributes to Lippincott’s 
for February a delightful paper upon the poet- 
painter, Thomas Buchanan Read. This article 
is one of a most valuable series of papers upon 
American authors, which Mr. Stoddard is con- 
tributing to this magazine. 

The Popular Sctence Monthly tor ¥ebruary 
contains the conclusion of Dr. Andrew D. 
White’s paper, “ From Babel to Comparative 
Philology”; also that of Professor Huxley's 
discussion of “ The Aryan Question and Pre- 
historic Man.” “Iron Smelting by Modern 
Methods” and “ Greeting by Gesture” are two 
other especially interesting articles in this num- 
ber. The Popular Science Monthly always 
contains articles of immediate interest and 
permanent value. 


The living corps commanders of the Army 
of the Potomac and its chief of staff have 
written for the Morth American Review a 
series of articles, giving their reminiscences of 
the Battle of Gettysburg. The contributors 
are Generals Howard, Slocum, Sickles, Butter- 
field, Wright, Newton, Gregg, and Doubleday, 
and His Royal Highness the Count of Paris. 





